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thought. Holding such a view of the subject with which he aims to acquaint 
the student, it is inevitable that Dr. Cooley should present his material entirely 
from the familiar common-sense and scientific standpoints, and thus, in the 
eyes of many of his colleagues, fail to introduce them to philosophy at all. 
Here, in the opinion of many, is where the work misses its greatest oppor- 
tunity. Had this same material been set forth from some current and well- 
defined philosophical standpoint, the book would possibly have gained both 
in breadth and freshness of treatment, and, in addition, have lived up more 
nearly to its admirable aim — that of introducing the undergraduate in a 
natural way to philosophical conceptions. 
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On the Consciousness of the Universal and the Individual. A Contribution to 
the Phenomenology of the Thought Processes. By Francis Aveling. 
London, Macmillan and Co., 1912. — pp. vii, 255. 

The present volume, as the sub-title indicates, is presented as a psychological 
study. The book is divided into two parts. Part I, entitled "Historical 
Introduction," is a brief statement of the historical treatment of the problem 
of universals. In the words of the author: "This part is written from a 
frankly selective stand-point, and is in no sense to be considered an exhaustive, 
or even a complete statement of the history of the subject. Its main object 
is to provide a point of view which we wish to adopt in the subsequent treat- 
ment of the experimental data afforded by our research; and for this purpose 
it is given as a suitable introduction to the main part of our essay" (Preface, 
p. vii, note 1). Of the three sections of Part I, Section III, which deals with 
the present status of the problem of universals in contemporary psychology, 
more nearly serves the purpose which the author has assigned for Part I 
than does either of the other sections. Section I, "The Problem of the 'Uni- 
versals' from Plato to the Rennaissance," and Section II, "The Problem of the 
'Universals' from the Rennaissance to the Present Day, both interesting 
enough in themselves, seem to have but little bearing on the study of the 
"Phenomenology of the Thought Processes" except in so far as these sections 
indicate the steps by which modern psychology became disentangled from 
metaphysical or logical questions and methods. The metaphysicians and 
logicians of the remote past have relatively little, or nothing at all, to contribute 
toward the solution of a problem which has had a distinctly modern origin and 
for the solution of which we have adopted a method of a highly technical 
character. Therefore, in tracing the problem of ' Universals ' with our author 
through what he calls the three main periods — "the metaphysical, the epis- 
temological, and the psychological" (p. 3) — it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the later periods have supplanted the earlier, or that the metaphysical 
or logical question can be answered by 'experimental psychology.' Present- 
day philosophy may well be suspicious of attempts to divide the history of 
thought into precise stages of interest, after the manner of Comte. It is 
safer to treat the so-called stages as persistent, if somewhat divergent, lines 
of human interest. 
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In Part II, entitled "The Research," we find the author's positive contri- 
bution to the experimental study of the thought processes. The central 
problem which he sets for solution is, "What is discoverable in consciousness 
when we think, for example, 'man,' 'this man,' 'all men'? Are there any 
constantly different factors which determine these three thoughts; and, if 
so, in what does their distinction lie?" (p. 75). To answer this question the 
observers were required to connect artificially selected groups of simple 
pictures with corresponding nonsense words of two syllables. During this 
process of learning the new symbols and content the typical stages of learning 
are closely approximated and the observers recorded careful introspections. 
The general conclusion reached is that the concept may appear unaccompanied 
by any image or nascent image (p. 132). "It is undoubtedly true," says the 
author, "that there was a tendency towards the reproduction of imagery — 
principally visual — in our experiments; indeed (as the character of our mate- 
rial and task should have led us to expect) imagery was reproduced with great 
frequency" (p. 132). Notwithstanding this fact, distinct cases of thinking 
without images were reported by the observers. To the charge of those who 
oppose the theory of imageless thought that the absence of images in intro- 
spection may be due to incomplete introspection, the author replies that his 
observers were perfectly well able to distinguish the concept with, from the 
concept without, images. "We maintain," he says, "that sufficient conscious 
data are observable to support our contention that concepts must be recognised 
as mental elements irreducible to imagery in any form " (p. 136). He believes, 
moreover, that such concepts are the true bearers of meaning in thought, and 
that "thought sequences obtain mainly between conceptual contents " (p. 148), 
and that "Where images are revived as contents, in so far as they may be 
considered as purely sensorial, they are revived by reason of a conceptual 
element, in virtue of which alone they can become present to consciousness 
as images" (p. 153). All would probably agree that thought deals with mean- 
ing and that no image is itself a meaning (see p. 156), but it is difficult to see 
how the explanation of thought can be furthered by recourse to another element. 
The real difficulty seems to be one of synthesis. Thought may be very 
different from a mere sum of elements without supposing it to depend on 
another element, for after we have set up the thought element, as our author 
does, the problem of dynamic organization or synthesis still remains as trouble- 
some as ever. Thought is more than an addition of parts not because there 
is another part, but because it lives. 

In spite of certain theoretical difficulties which the author has not wholly 
avoided, the study is a profitable one. The actual results of the experimental 
work are a permanent contribution to the discussion, and will not be neglected 
by later investigators. The usefulness of the book is increased by a good 
bibliography— a virtue partly offset, however, by the lack of an index. 

H. G. Townsend. 
Central College, 
Fayette, Mo. 



